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Abstract 

The shift from a product-based to a knowledge- 
based economy is resulting in an increased demand for 
knowledge workers who are capable of higher-order 
thinking and reasoning to solve intricate problems in the 
work place. This requires organizations to implement 
knowledge management systems (KMS) at an accelerating 
pace to facilitate the work of their employees. However, 
the large investment requires for a KMS has made it 
imperative for organizations to understand the factors 
that contribute to employees’ acceptance of KMS. This 
paper draws attention to users’ concerns about loss of 
power and_ influence through the sharing of 
information/knowledge via KMS. We propose a new 
construct, perceived power security, to examine the 
applicability of the Technology Acceptance Model (TAM) 
in explaining the decisions of the employees to accept 
KMS. The results based on a sample of 145 employees 
taken mostly from four international semiconductor 
manufacturing companies in the Hsin-Chu Science-based 
Industrial Park in Taiwan strongly support the extended 
TAM in predicting employees’ behavioral intention to use 
KMS. 


1. Introduction 


Knowledge management systems refer to a class of 
information systems applied for managing organizational 
knowledge, which are IT-based systems developed to 
support the organizational knowledge management 
behavior [5]. In face of the volatility and rate of change in 
business environment, globalization of markets and labor 
pools, organizations worldwide are devoting considerable 
resources to implementing knowledge management 
systems at an accelerating pace, viewing knowledge as 
their source of core competency or competitive advantage 
[5,15,20,53,55]. Undoubtedly, effective management of 
knowledge of organization is recognized as, perhaps, the 
most significant factor in determining organizational 
success, and has become an increasingly critical issue for 
technology implementation and management. 


Although there have been rapid advances in 
hardware and software capabilities, the problem of 
underutilized systems still remains [29,40,41,54]. The 
Technology Acceptance Model (TAM) [12,13], adapted 
from the Theory of Reasoned Action (TRA) [3,17], has 
been used as the theoretical basis for many empirical 
studies of user technology acceptance [9,10,12,13,26,37, 
42,46,49,50,51,52]. Although it appears to be the most 
promising direction to overcome the problem of 
underutilized systems, it has mostly been examined under 
traditional office and business application systems. 
However, KMS have a number of technologies with 
functionalities that are different from traditional 
information systems, including knowledge manipulation, 
document management, text search and retrieval, and 
knowledge mapping [5,6,7,16,18,22,25,44,47]. Thus, 
existing variables of TAM can not fully reflect the 
motives of the employees, requiring a search for 
additional intrinsic motivation factors. 


Knowledge is an important competitive resource for 
employees within their organizations. Thus, making 
private knowledge publicly accessible may cause them to 
feel insecure and affect their willingness to use KMS. 
Unfortunately, these issues have not yet been empirically 
examined on TAM in a KMS context. This study was 
initiated to respond both to prior studies’ indication of the 
need for a broader exploration of factors beyond the 
original TAM [26,33], and to previous suggestions for 
more examination of the role subjective norm plays in 
predicting IT usage behavior [13,51]. Therefore, this 
study proposes the new construct of “perceived power 
security” to enhance the understanding of employees’ 
acceptance behavior of KMS. Also, it expects that 
subjective norm has a significant effect through the TAM 
framework on behavioral intention to use KMS. We hope 
that these findings will help IT departments to develop 
KMS which are well accepted by users, and provide IT 
managers more insight into methods of promoting this 
new technology. 
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2. Theoretical development 


Similar to prior research on TAM [9,24,34], the 
attitude construct was removed to simplify the model. 
Figure 1 depicts the research model employed in the study, 
excluding actual behavior but expanding subjective norm 
and perceived power security. This model is based on 
prior research [1,9,24,34], which suggested that user 
acceptance is determined by two key beliefs: perceived 
usefulness and perceived ease of use. In addition, two 
variables, subjective norm and perceived power security, 
were integrated into TAM to adapt it for the empirical 
study of KMS. 
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Figure 1. Research model 


2.1 Perceived usefulness 


Perceived usefulness is the degree to which a 
person believes that using a particular system would 
enhance his or her job performance [12]. Within a 
semiconductor manufacturing company, employees are 
generally reinforced for good performance by raises, 
promotions, bonuses, etc. This implies that a KMS with 
high levels of perceived usefulness is one for which a user 
believes that there is a positive user-performance 
relationship. There is also extensive research in the IS 
community providing evidence of the effect of perceived 
usefulness on behavioral intention to use a system 
[13,50,52]. The ultimate reason that employees exploit 
KMS is that they find the system improves their 
performance. Therefore, we hypothesized: 


H1: Perceived usefulness will have a positive 
effect on the behavioral intention to use KMS. 


2.2 Perceived ease of use 


Perceived ease of use is the degree to which a 
person believes that using a particular system would be 
free of effort [12]. It is expected to influence perceived 
usefulness and behavioral intention to use. Extensive 
research over the past decade has provided evidence that 
perceived ease of use has a significant effect on 


behavioral intention to use, either directly or indirectly, 
through its effects on perceived usefulness [2,13,48]. 
Thus we hypothesized: 


H2: Perceived ease of use will have a positive 
effect on perceived usefulness of KMS. 


H3: Perceived ease of use will have a positive 
effect on behavioral intention to use KMS. 


2.3 Subjective norm 


Subjective norm is defined as the degree to which 
an individual believes that people who are important to 
her/him think she/he should perform the behavior in 
question [17]. Within an organization, employees are 
likely to be influenced in deciding whether to use the 
KMS by both what their supervisors may think, due to 
possible impact on their performance; and by what their 
peers think, due to the competitive nature of the 
environment. In addition, they are influenced by the need 
to work in teams with other employees. Furthermore, 
prior research has provided evidence that subjective norm 
has a significant effect on behavioral intention to use, 
either directly or indirectly, through its effects on 
perceived usefulness [31,46,51,52]. Thus we hypothesized: 


HA4: Subjective norm will have a positive effect on 
perceived usefulness of KMS. 


HS: Subjective norm will have a positive effect on 
behavioral intention to use KMS. 


2.4 Perceived power security 


Interaction theory [30,32], one perspective of 
resistance theory, attributes causality to the interaction 
between people and system factors, and has the notions 
that systems acquire different political and social meaning 
in different settings and that different users perceive the 
effects of the same system differently. Resistance may 
manifest itself as a result of shifting power relationships 
[28]. However, knowledge is power [19] and information 
technology changes power [36]. Thus, making private 
knowledge publicly accessible may result in power 
redistribution that certain organizational cultures may 
strongly resist [55]. 


Conceivably, employees who transferred their own 
knowledge into KMS cause power shifts with it, and so 
they will probably resist KMS due to their concerns with 
power relationships. These are negative expectations 
raised by employees. The more negative are employees’ 
expectations, the more negative the affective reactions 
including apprehension, anxiety, stress, and fear [39]. 
Hackbarth et al. [21] had showed that there was a 
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negative relationship between computer anxiety and 
users’ perception of ease of use. On the other hand, in a 
literature review devoted to examining fear of computers, 
Davidson and Walley [11] describe several forms of 
resistance associated with the introduction of computers 
including inability to use and refusals to use the 
computers. Hence, the more power insecurity concerns an 
employee has, the less perceived ease of use and intention 
to use she or he may have. 


The preliminary literature described above has 
depicted that power and knowledge shifts cause resistance 
[38], implying knowledge and power features were 
important when considering employees’ intention to 
engage in KMS. Thus, this study proposes a new 
construct, “perceived power security,” regarding power 
and influence issues to enhance the understanding of an 
employees’ acceptance behavior of KMS. In contrast with 
the previous research, this study uses a more limited 
definition. Perceived power security is defined as the 
degree to which a person believes that using a particular 
system will be free from threats of insecurity regarding 
loss of power and influence. In addition to concerns with 
perceptions of usefulness and ease of use, behavioral 
intention to use might be affected by users’ perceptions of 
power and influence loss in a KMS context. On the other 
hand, we expect that with higher perceived power security 
of an employee, there will be lower anxiety. This would 
cause employees to use KMS more easily. Thus we 
hypothesized: 


H6: Perceived power security will have a positive 
effect on perceived ease of use KMS. 


H7: Perceived power security will have a positive 
effect on behavioral intention to use KMS. 


3. Research Design 


3.1 Date collection and profiles 


Data used to test the research model was obtained 
from 145 employees practicing mostly in four 
international semiconductor manufacturing companies in 
the Hsin-Chu Science-based Industrial Park in Taiwan, 
including Taiwan Semiconductor Manufacturing 
Corporation (TSMC), United = Microelectronics 
Corporation (UMC), AU Optronics Corporation (AUO), 
and Macronix International (MXIC). TSMC and UMC are 
world-leading semiconductor manufacturing foundries, 
specializing in the contract manufacturing of customer 
designed ICs for high performance semiconductor 
applications. AUO is the world's third largest 
manufacturer of large-size thin film transistor liquid 
crystal display panels (TFT-LCD). MXIC is a leading 
provider of innovative customer/application-driven 


system solutions and non-volatile memory, requiring 
state-of-the-art technology, together with high quality and 
trustworthy service for the computing, communications, 
and consumer markets. 


Table 1. Characteristics of the KMS that were 
implemented at each of the four companies 


TSMC UMC  AUO_ MXIC 


Document database xX xX xX xX 
Unstructured content x x x x 
Web technology x x Xx Xx 
PIM integration x x 
Work flow automation xX x 
EIP integration x x x x 


Each company had implemented its own knowledge 
management systems. For instance, UMC used Lotus 
Notes” to implement KMS (UMC-KMS) with several 
features. First, it is a document database that facilitates 
communication between colleagues, the collaboration 
among teams, and the co-ordination of strategic business 
processes within an organization. This allows employees 
to work alone or collaboratively for the completion of 
knowledge contents. Second, it also can contain both 
structured and unstructured content, thereby overcoming 
limitations that relational databases impose on_ the 
organization. Third, replication technology allows users in 
diverse locations to access the same knowledge. Fourth, it 
integrates employees’ most valuable messaging, 
collaborative and personal information management (PIM) 
resources (e.g., e-mail, calendar, and to-do list, etc.) to 
allow employees to access KMS more flexibly and easily. 
Fifth, it supports work flow automation. In order to ensure 
knowledge quality, work flow automation not only 
requires that most of the contents must be reviewed by at 
least two exports, but also simplifies the procedures for 
endorsement. Finally, the UMC-KMS was integrated with 
enterprise information portal (EIP) to allow employees to 
access KMS anytime and anywhere. Table 1 summarizes 
these features of the KMS implementation at each of the 
four companies. 


The respondents self-administered a 14-item 
questionnaire. For each question, respondents were asked 
to circle the response which best described their level of 
agreement with the statements. Of the 200 surveys, 145 
useful responses were returned, a response rate of 72.5 
percent. Most respondents were engineers (e.g., process, 
software, and planning engineers, etc.) and all the 
respondents had prior experience in using KMS. The 
respondents averaged 30.3 years in age and had 9.9 years 
of experience in computers; the male-to-female ratio was 
approximately 4.7 to 1. Forty percent had completed only 
one college or university degree, and a further 56 percent 
had completed post-graduate degrees. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics of items and Cronbach’s 
Alpha 


Mean S.D.  Cronbach’s 

alpha 
Perceived usefulness (PU) 0.93 
PUI 5.21 1.03 
PU2 5.26 1.05 
PU3 5.19 1.14 
PU4 5.41 1.02 
Perceived ease of use 0.88 
(PEOU) 
PEOUI1 5.02 1.10 
PEOU2 4.94 1.35 
PEOU3 5.01 1.27 
PEOU4 4.88 1.24 
Subjective norm (SN) 0.90 
SN1 4.97 1.26 
SN2 5.01 1.28 
Perceived power security 0.88 
(PPS) 
PPS1 5.21 1.37 
PPS2 5.42 1.25 
Behavioral intention to use 0.91 
(BI) 
BI1 5.41 1.10 
BI2 5.41 1.11 


*See appendix for abbreviation in Tables 2-4, 6 


3.2 Measures 


To ensure content validity of the scales, the items 
must represent the concept about which generalizations 
are to be made. Thus, items selected for the constructs 
were adapted mainly from previous research. Items 
measuring perceived usefulness and perceived ease of use 
were taken from a previously validated inventory [12] and 
modified to fit the specific technology studied. Subjective 
norm measured by the two items was adapted from 
Venkatesh and Morris [52]. Two statements specifically 
developed for this study measured perceived power 
security. Finally, the items to measure behavioral 
intention to use were taken from previous research [51]. 
All the items were modified to make them relevant to the 
KMS usage context. The respondents were asked to 
indicate their agreement or disagreement with the survey 
instruments using a seven-point Likert-type scale. Pre- 
testing and pilot testing of measures were conducted by 
selected users from the KMS field, as well as experts in 
the area. Consistent with prior investigations on social 
and organizational behavior, we measured demographic 
variables: gender, income, education, and organization 
position. The appendix presents a list of the items used in 
this study. 
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4. Data analysis and results 


4.1. Analysis of measurement validity 


Measurement validity in terms of reliability and 
construct validity was strictly evaluated. Reliability of the 
instrument was evaluated using Cronbach’s alpha. All the 
values were above 0.8 (see Table 2), exceeding the 
common threshold value recommended by Nunnally [43]. 
Correlation matrix approach and factor analysis were 
applied to examine construct validity in terms of 
convergent and discriminant validity [14]. Convergent 
validity determined whether associations between scales 
of same factor are higher than zero and large enough to 
proceed with discriminant validity tests [4]. After 
examining the correlation matrix, the results revealed that 
the five lowest within-factor correlations are: perceived 
usefulness = 0.71; perceived ease of use = 0.61; 
subjective norm = 0.81; perceived power security = 0.79; 
and behavioral intention to use = 0.83. These correlations 
are higher than zero (P < 0.000) and large enough to 
proceed with discriminant tests. Discriminant validity was 
examined by counting the number of times an item 
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correlates higher with items of other variables than with 
items of its own variable [4,14]. For example, the lowest 
within-factor correlation for perceived usefulness is 0.71, 
and none of the correlations of perceived usefulness with 
items of other factors are > 0.71, i.e. number of violations 
is zero. Compbell and Fiske [8] suggest this number 
should be less than fifty percent. The results show a zero 
violation for potential comparisons, suggesting adequate 
discriminant validity. 


Table 4. Factor analysis results: principal component 
extraction 


Factor 

1 2 3 4 5 
Perceived 
usefulness (PU) 
PUI 0.84 0.03 0.19 0.16 0.19 
PU2 0.87 0.13 0.15 0.19 0.22 
PU3 0.84 0.01 0.23 0.13 0.14 
PU4 0.80 0.18 0.16 0.14 0.32 
Perceived ease of 
use (PEOU) 
PEOUI1 0.36 -0.01 0.73 0.24 0.15 
PEOU2 0.08 0.17 0.87 0.11 0.13 
PEOU3 0.19 0.10 0.85 0.05 0.20 
PEOU4 0.30 0.11 0.72 0.23 0.12 
Subjective norm 
(SN) 
SNI 0.11 0.14 0.22 0.89 0.21 
SN2 0.26 0.10 0.07 0.91 0.12 
Perceived power 
security (PPS) 
PPSI 0.06 0.89 0.15 0.06 0.26 
PPS2 0.12 0.93 0.08 0.16 0.06 
Behavioral intention 
to use (BI) 
BI1 0.39 0.20 0.21 0.25 0.78 
BI2 0.35 0.24 0.24 0.21 0.79 
Cumulative variance’ 49.97 60.18 7141-8002 84:64 
explained (%) 


Principal component factor analysis was performed 
and five constructs were extracted, exactly matching the 
number of constructs included in the model. As shown in 
Table 4, there were no cross-loading items. Additionally, 
items intended to measure the same construct exhibited 
prominently and distinctly higher factor loadings on a 
single construct than on other constructs, suggesting 
adequate convergent and discriminant validity [26]. 
Jointly, the observed reliability and construct validity 
suggested adequacy of the measurements used in the 
study. 


4.2. Model testing results 


The hypothesized relationships were tested using 
the CALIS procedure of SAS 8.1, providing estimates of 
parameters and tests of fit for linear structural equation 
model similar to LISREL. All the seven common 
goodness-of-fit indexes were chi-square/degrees of 
freedom = 2.40, GFI = 0.88, AGFI = 0.80, NFI = 0.90, 
NNFI = 0.91, CFI = 0.94, and RMSR = 0.14. Even though 
some of them (e.g., GFI and RMSR) failed to meet the 
recommended minimum levels (see Table 5), they are 
acceptable to suggest that the model fit was reasonable to 
assess the results for the structural model. 


Table 5. Goodness-of-fit measures of the research 
model 


Goodness-of-fit measure Recommended Model 


value statistic 

Chi-square/degree of freedom 3.00 2.40 
Goodness-of-fit index (GFI) 20.90 0.88 
Adjusted goodness-of-fit index = 0.80 0.80 
(AGFI) 

Normed fit index (NFI) 20.90 0.90 
Non-normed fit index (NNFI) =0.90 0.91 
Comparative fit index (CFI) =0.90 0.94 
Root mean square residual S0.1 0.14 
(RMSR) 

Properties of the causal paths, including 


standardized path coefficients, p-values, and variance 
explained for each equation in the hypothesized model are 
presented in Figure 2. As expected, perceived usefulness 
had the most significant effect on behavioral intention to 
use (beta = 0.50, P < 0.001). Perceived ease of use was 
found to be a significant factor in determining perceived 
usefulness (beta = 0.45, P < 0.001) and behavioral 
intention to use (beta = 0.20, P < 0.05). Therefore, 
hypotheses H1, H2, and H3 were supported. Consistent 
with H4 and H5, subjective norm had a significant 
positive effect on perceived usefulness (beta = 0.35, P < 
0.001) and behavioral intention to use (beta = 0.16, P < 
0.05). The results also showed that perceived power 
security had a positive effect on both perceived ease of 
use (beta = 0.30, P < 0.001) and behavioral intention to 
use (beta = 0.28, P < 0.001). Thus, H6 and H7 were 
supported. The proposed model explains 32 percent of the 
variance in perceived usefulness, 9 percent of the variance 
in perceived ease of use, and up to 61 percent of the 
variance in behavioral intention to use. 


According to the path coefficients shown in Figure 
2, perceived usefulness exhibited the strongest direct 
effect and total effect on behavioral intention to use. 
Perceived power security, despite showing slightly 
weaker total effects than perceived ease of use on 
behavioral intention to use, exhibited the second largest 
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direct effect on behavioral intention to use. The total 
effects of perceived power security on behavioral 
intention to use were 0.41 
(0.28+0.30*0.20+0.30*0.45*0.50). As expected, 
subjective norm was found to be another important 
antecedent of behavioral intention to use. The total effects 
of subjective norm on behavioral intention to use were 
0.34 (0.16+0.35*0.50). The direct, indirect, and total 
effects of perceived usefulness, perceived ease of use, 
subjective norm, and perceived power security on 
behavioral intention to use are summarized in Table 6. 
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Figure 2. Model testing results 


5. Discussion 
5.1 Summary of findings 


Judged by its direct effects and total effects on 
behavioral intention to use, perceived usefulness was 
found to be the most significant factor affecting the 
acceptance of KMS by employees. This finding is 
consistent with prior studies [e.g., 24,50]. It seems that a 
linkage between expectations of usefulness and usage of 
KMS is attractive and important to employees. Thus, an 
essential acceptance criterion is whether or not the KMS 
provides useful knowledge for fulfilling the needs of an 
individual professional. The described evaluation criterion 
or rationale may be, in part, rooted in employees’ 
tendency to view a KMS as a tool, acceptable only when 
proven to provide desired utility to them. 


Taking indirect effects into consideration, perceived 
ease of use shows the second largest total effects on 
behavioral intention to use, indicating that it was found to 
be another important factor affecting employees’ 
behavioral intention to use KMS. We believe that 
perceived ease of use plays a critical role because KMS 
indeed represents some complex applications of KM 
activities, including searching, coding, retrieving, 
manipulating, and collaboration in KMS. 


Although subjective norm was not considered as an 
important ‘direct’ determinant of a user’s behavioral 
intention to use KMS, its indirect effects should not be 
ignored. This finding implies that the expectations/ 


influences from interpersonal networks appear to be 
crucial to user perceptions of behavioral intention to use. 
For employees, the opinions of significant referent groups, 
including peers, supervisors, and managers, will 
significantly affect the pressures felt to use KMS. 
Furthermore, employees may be more likely influenced to 
use KMS by what their managers may think, due to 
possible impact on their performance. 


Table 6. The direct, indirect, and total effects of 
dominants on behavioral intention to use 


Direct effects Indirect effects Total effects 


PU PE BI PU PE BI PU PE BI 
PU 0.50 0.50 
PE 0.45 0.20 0.23 0.45 0.43 
SN 0.35 0.16 0.18 0.35 0.34 
PPS 0.30 0.28 0.13 0.30 0.41 


Note: PE = PEOU 


As expected, perceived power security was found to 
be another important factor influencing employees’ 
behavioral intention to use KMS. Its direct effects were 
only smaller than that of perceived usefulness and its total 
effects were slightly smaller than that of perceived ease of 
use. This finding indicates that it is not sufficient to 
develop a KMS with valuable functions and user-friendly 
interaction to attract more users. It is of paramount 
importance to develop a KMS which can assure 
employees that they are free from the threats of loss of 
power and influence. Knowledge is one kind of resource 
and competitive advantage to employees. Conceivably, 
employees who transferred knowledge into KMS caused 
power shifts with it, probably leading to concerns about 
their power relationships, influences, status, and job 
content. Such concerns can cause employees to resist new 
technology [28]. Insecurity regarding power and influence 
loss will affect employees’ willingness to use KMS. Thus, 
one important key factor affecting employees’ willingness 
to accept KMS is users’ perception of power insecurity as 
a result of shifting power relationships related to social 
status and job security when using the KMS. 


5.2 Limitations 


Before considering the implications for 
practitioners and researchers, four limitations of this study 
should be noted. First, investigating the acceptance of 
KMS is relatively new to IS researchers, and this 
investigation has not yet been empirically validated. In 
addition, the findings and their implications were obtained 
from a single study that examined a particular technology 
and targeted a specific user group in Taiwan. Thus, 
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caution needs to be taken when generalizing. Second, 
responses were voluntary and thus inevitably subject to 
self-selection biases. Conceivably, users who were 
interested in, had used, or were currently using KMS, may 
have been more likely to respond. Future research efforts 
should be conducted to test the proposed model using a 
random sampling approach. Third, there are some factors 
with two items (e.g., subjective norm and perceived 
power security) in this current research. Although two- 
item measures have been used [14,27,35], future efforts 
may attempt to add more items to such factors. Finally, 
the study was conducted with a snapshot research 
approach, so additional efforts are needed to evaluate the 
validity of the proposed model and our findings. 
Longitudinal data might enhance our understanding of the 
causality and interrelationships between or among 
variables important to users’ acceptance of KMS. 


5.3 Implications 


There are several implications for KMS 
management based these findings. First, perceived 
usefulness has the most significant effect on behavioral 
intention to use. Thus, it is most important for KMS to 
provide useful knowledge to enhance employees’ job 
performance or productivity. Useful knowledge content 
that is high quality, correct, integral, logical, easy to read, 
and usable will add value to KMS, and encourage 
employees to use it [16,23,44,55]. Second, perceived ease 
of use was found to be an important factor affecting 
employees’ behavioral intention to use KMS, showing the 
second largest total effect on behavioral intention to use. 
We believe perceived ease of use plays a critical role 
because KMS _ indeed represents some complex 
applications of IT that offer many challenges. Several 
factors contribute to KMS complexity: (1) Content 
represents knowledge, which is stored in knowledge 
repositories in different locations, but it is a challenge for 
employees to search/retrieve “right” knowledge from the 
“right” location. (2) Much knowledge in organizations is 
uncodified and tacit in that it exists only in the minds of 
individuals spread over the organization. Transferring the 
internal expertise into codified knowledge in a KMS 
requires lots of employee efforts, so having an easy way 
to manipulate knowledge is increasingly crucial to 
employees. (3) There is a need to encourage collaboration 
in order to maximize the synthesis effects of employees’ 
knowledge and avoid complications due to KMS in 
organizations because collaboration enables team 
members to communicate freely without fear of criticism, 
to participate when, and if, they have something valuable 
to contribute, to acknowledge their membership in an 
identifiable community. Only a collaborative environment 
with user-friendly interaction can attract more employees 


to use and will make them feel a sense of immediate 
gratification. Third, neither Davis et al. [13] nor 
Mathieson [36] found a significant effect of subjective 
norm on behavioral intention to use. In contrast, 
Venkatesh and Davis [51] found that subjective norm had 
a positive effect on behavioral intention to use only in 
mandatory contexts. Although user acceptance research 
examining the direct effects of subjective norm on 
behavioral intention to use has yielded mixed results, we 
indeed found such an influence in a KMS context, which 
provides some contributions to IS/IT literature. This study 
confirms that subjective norm had a significant total effect 
on behavioral intention to use KMS, suggesting that 
employees are likely to be influenced in deciding whether 
to use KMS by their managers, supervisors, friends, and 
peers. For this purpose, human resource departments can 
initiate knowledge communities to attract employees to 
engage in KMS due to the influences from networks of 
friends and peers who may not be in the same part of 
organization, but have the same work interests [18,44,45]. 
Fourth, this study confirms the significant influence of 
perceived power security on behavioral intention to use 
KMS in addition to showing that perceived usefulness and 
perceived ease of use are important to employees’ 
perceptions of KMS. This finding suggests that managers 
must assure employees that they are free from threats of 
losing power or influence by providing a clear 
reward/incentive system to determine their performance 
or bonus. Human resource departments and managers can 
develop incentive and reward systems to encourage 
employees to use KMS since IT will improve their 
performance [5,19]. 


6. Conclusions 


Using the extended model proposed in this research 
as a theoretical framework, this study helps practitioners 
and researchers better understand why people resist using 
KMS, predicts how users will respond to KMS, and can 
increase user acceptance by improving the techniques and 
processes by which they are implemented. Also, these 
findings can help researchers in the development and 
evaluation of KMS theories. 


The main contributions of this study are fivefold. 
First, our results demonstrate how perceived power 
security influences employees’ attitudes toward using 
KMS: they must assure employees that they are free from 
the threats of losing power or influence. This finding is a 
new contribution to the IS/IT literature. Second, 
subjective norm has significant total effects on behavioral 
intention to use KMS. Employees can be influenced by 
referent groups, including mangers, supervisors, friends, 
and peers. Third, perceived usefulness has the most 
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significant effect on behavioral intention to use KMS, so 
KMS must provide useful knowledge to attract 
‘pragmatic’ users. Useful knowledge content with high- 
quality being correct, integral, logical, easy to read, and 
usable will add value to KMS, encouraging employees to 
use it. Fourth, perceived ease of use was found to be an 
important antecedent of perceived usefulness. User- 
friendliness is also important for the success of KMS and 
will increase employees’ perceptions of perceived 
usefulness. Finally, this study has successfully developed 
the extended TAM in a KMS context. Our findings show 
that perceived usefulness, perceived ease of use, 
subjective norm, and perceived power security all have a 
significant positive influence on behavioral intention to 
use KMS. 


Appendix 
Perceived usefulness (PU) 
PUI Using the KMS improves my _ job 
performance. 
PU2 Using the KMS enhances my effectiveness 
in my job. 
PU3 Using the KMS in my job improves my 
productivity. 
PU4 I find the KMS to be useful in my job. 


Perceived ease of use (PEOU) 


PEOU1 My intention with the KMS is clear and 
understandable. 

PEOU2 Interacting with the KMS does not require 
a lot of my mental effort. 

PEOU3 I find the KMS to be easy to use. 

PEOU4 I found it easy to get the KMS to do what I 
want it to do. 

Subjective norm (SN) 

SN1 People who influence my behavior think 
that I should use the KMS. 

SN2 People who are important to me think that 
I should use the KMS. 


Perceived power security (PPS) 
PPS1 I don’t worry that the KMS system will 


affect my influence in the work 
environment. 
PPS2 I don’t worry that the KMS will affect my 


power in the work environment. 


Behavioral intention to use (BI) 


BIl Assuming that I had access to KMS, I 
intend to use it. 
BI2 Given that I had access to KMS, I predict 


that I would use it. 
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